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The more practical side of the book, however, has not been 
neglected. The growth of the Princeton curriculum is shown 
in considerable detail, a solid classical or liberal basis having 
always been the prerequisite to advanced specialization of any 
kind. We also learn of the new Princeton where, founded on 
the tried experiments of the past, a Graduate College of magnif- 
icent proportions has arisen. The new system of honors courses, 
the proposed increase in the efficiency in the technical courses, 
and the addition of new departments of agriculture and of min- 
ing engineering are also touched on. In short, Princeton is not 
resting on her laurels, but only on its time-honored ivy, and 
that merely to the extent of cutting slips and replanting them 
on newer steps and loftier towers. W. S. Rusk. 

Songs and Poems. By Martin Schutze. Chicago : The Laurentian Pub- 
lishers. 1914. 

At the Shrine, and Other Poems. By George Herbert Clarke. Cincin- 
nati : Stewart & Kidd Company. 

As one annually listens to the manifold music of the lyric 
year, one is constrained to wonder at the variety of its metrical 
invention. Into the chorus enter voices that have been attuned 
to the numbers of Whitman and Tagore, not to speak of echoes 
of the virile romanticism of Alfred Noyes and the volkstiimlich 
energy and directness of Masefield. But among these innu- 
merable verse-smiths with their often admirable craftsmanship, 
how many may be said to strictly meditate the muse? Has 
there ever been a time when poetic license was more generally 
allowed or more deliberately championed? With due praise to 
the carefully tutored talent of the present laureate, one often 
feels that the latter-day practisers of the poetic profession need 
above all to respect the rigors of the game. 

The poets whose work we have here to consider do not profess 
poetry alone. They are members respectfully of the faculties of 
the University of Chicago and the University of Tennessee. 
There is something academic — shall we say scholastic? — about 
the work of one of them, we are tempted to declare. In his 
Songs and Poems Mr. Schutze displays a restless spirit of in- 
genuity which finds a home more easily in his epigrams than in 
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his lyrics, and which somewhat harshly denies his reader those 
consolations that it has been the traditional privilege of poetry 
to furnish. We glimpse on his pages little or nothing that rests 
the eye and his lines are often unmusical. As a result his verses 
have frequently left us fagged and desolate in spite of their moral 
earnestness. For if anyone doubts that Mr. Schiitze is strong 
in the noble parts he should ponder the sober — the Hebraic — 
wisdom of the Discourses and read the lyric of faith entitled The 
Division. 

From the South there comes in the verses of George Herbert 
Clarke a more musical product. Lacking the gnomic quality of 
Professor Schiitze' s poetry it is clearly better than that in rhythm 
and rhetoric. The high-water mark of the volume is the title- 
poem. The purity of sentiment that is here and elsewhere ex- 
pressed persuades us that Mr. Clarke's verses, while exhibiting 
considerable metrical variety, are not mere exercises. They ex- 
press — here and there in what seem to be transcripts of personal 
experience — much of the pathos and the sad perplexity of life. 
If one reads with the delicately phrased poems just alluded to, 
those which are addressed to his dog and his sonnets on dead 
authors, one will get a fair impression of the readiness and range 
of his sympathies. Happily his pages, like those of Professor 
Schiitze, are not soiled by that cynicism and despair in which 
many poets sought their inspiration two decades ago. 

H. S. V. Jones. 



Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower. Harvard Studies in English, 
Volume I. By William George Dodd. Boston : Ginn & Company. 

Chaucer's subtle and charming Criseyde has been the subject 
of a controversy not incomparable with that about the Prince of 
Denmark. Was the erring heroine a designing adventuress or 
a pure and unsuspecting girl betrayed by an unscrupulous uncle? 
Was her unfaithfulness to her first lover attributable to moral 
disintegration following her fall? The most important part of 
Mr. Dodd's book is an illuminating discussion of this problem. 
The writer insists that Troilus and Criseyde must be read and 
interpreted as a poem of courtly love: that hero and heroine are 



